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a round table discussion, it will be helpful if members who are interested will mail 
promptly to Professor Robert E. Chaddoek, American Statistical Association, 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York City, their comments and sugges- 
tions as to the proposal as a whole and in detail. 

It should be noted particularly, in this connection, that it is possible for the 
series to be issued either under the auspices of the Association or as an independ- 
ent venture to which the Association will not be directly committed. A notable 
precedent for direct action by the Association may be found in the work of the 
British Institute of Chartered Accountants in connection with actuarial science. 
On the other hand, there may be some members who would endorse the project 
as an independent venture, but who would be unwilling to see the Association as- 
sume direct responsibility. 



A COMMUNICATION 

In the September number of this Journal there appeared a review * of Costs, 
Merchandising Practices, Advertising and Sales in the Retail Distribution of Cloth- 
ing, published by the Bureau of Business Research of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce. Because the reviewer has so fully misunderstood the 
purposes for which this study was undertaken and the methods of realizing them, 
I am asking the Editor for permission to insert this brief note. 

When the Bureau of Business Research undertook this study, it was done 

. . . with the distinct feeling that it would not be worth while; either for the 
Bureau or for the trade, to make a superficial investigation. Accordingly, the ques- 
tionnaire . . . was comprehensive in outline and detail in the various points 
covered. ... In view of the fact that the details were submitted, it would not 
be in keeping with the intent of the Bureau of Business Research, nor fair to those who 
furnished the information, to present the facts in a general and condensed manner? 

With this idea in mind, it was thought 

. . . not to be sufficient to group roughly all stores into a single class and to ex- 
press costs and merchandising practices in the form of a single average or total. 
Averages, unsupported by the detail which make them up, or without reservations as 
to the diverse conditions which obtain, may be not only confusing, but also mislead- 
ing. By giving more than averages, that is, by classifying stores into groups, accord- 
ing to size and location, by distinguishing them by cities and by positions within cities, 
and by treating the years 1919, 1918, and 1914 separately, each merchant, who has 
sufficient interest, may compare his own store with others similarly placed and judge 
of his own activities and costs in terms of those prevailing for the group to which he 



Other statements relating to the purpose of the study occur at various places 
throughout the different volumes. 

The aim or purpose of undertaking this study was realized by reducing to a 
comparable basis the different conditions which seemed to be pertinent concern- 
ing each of the topics discussed. Accordingly, stores are fully classified by size 
and location, by position within cities, by types of buildings occupied, by floor 
space utilized, by types of goods sold, etc., the purpose throughout the different 

'By Mr. H. K. Herwitz. 
2 Page 8. 
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volumes being to classify the stores so that the averages would have as nearly as 
possible a clear and unmistakable significance. In other words, it was felt that 
only like things could be compared, and a definite attempt was made to group the 
stores with respect to conditions which were similar. Had the Bureau been con- 
tent with crude generalizations, it would not have utilized more than 600 pages in 
which to describe the expenses and merchandising practices of retail clothing 
stores, nor would it have taken the pains in summarizing its results to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the general figures which are given are significant only to the 
extent that they accurately characterize the details of which they are made up. 
It may be worth while, in this connection, to cite a typical expression which is 
found at various places throughout the study. In summarizing the contents of 
Volume 1, these words are used: 

It (the summary) should be considered as a summary and read in connection with 
the corresponding parts in subsequent pages. To summarize briefly such a study 
as this requires broad generalizations and does not admit of all the conditions and 
limitations affecting the conclusions being enumerated. It can almost be taken to be 
a self-evident truth that general statements are inexact. It is hoped that the reader 
will not content himself with a hurried perusal of the summary. The really signifi- 
cant part of the discussion is not in the summary, but in the details which support it. 1 

Realizing the limitations of any brief summary as an accurate characterization 
of the different parts of the study, the different volumes 2 are provided with 
summaries at the close of each independent part. In these summaries, relating 
as they do to specific items of expense or trade practices, attention is frequently 
called to the variations in the averages for stores of different size, location, mer- 
chandising practices, etc., and to the fact that the averages do not reveal all of the 
peculiarities reflected in the data which they include. The reader repeatedly is 
urged to consult the various tables in the discussion and not to rely upon the sum- 
maries alone. Further evidence that the Bureau was unwilling to summarize the 
data by the use of averages of non-homogeneous groups is found in that part of 
Volume VI which relates to expense- and trade-tendencies. This summary 
features the different conditions which obtain for stores of different size, location, 
position, etc. 

The reviewer of the study objects to the use of averages, as distinct from modes 
or medians, to characterize the conditions obtaining in the different store-groups. 
In so doing, he seems clearly to have misunderstood, or at least not to have ap- 
preciated, the purposes of the study and the methods of realizing them. Briefly, 
these purposes when put under two heads were: first, to establish the "absolute 
and relative amount of sales, rent, wages and salaries, advertising, etc., for stores 
of different size, location, age, merchandising and accounting methods," and sec- 
ond to determine "the tendencies of the amounts to decrease, increase, or remain 
constant as stores increase or decrease in size or change in location and operating 
conditions." s In order to realize these purposes, the arithmetic mean is the 
only simple measure that can be used. In many instances modes are indeter- 
minate and medians of no significance. Some single precise unit had to be 

• Page 10. Similar statements are found on pages 103, 185, 269, 277, 388-89, 395, 496, 499, 571-72. 

* Except Vol. I. 
» Page 571. 
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adopted. Modes would not have sufficed. Frequently there are no clearly de- 
fined modes. Indeed, from many points of view, the tendencies for amounts of 
expense, etc., to increase or decrease under different conditions of store operation 
are far more important than the actual amounts of expense at a particular time as 
revealed by any measure. Such tendencies can be measured satisfactorily only 
by the arithmetic mean. Time and again throughout the study, as noted above, 
merchants are not only advised but entreated not to compare their own expenses 
with those of all stores, but by using the index and table of contents to select 
those particular store-groups, those particular locations, sites, and operating con- 
ditions which most nearly correspond to those obtaining for their own stores, and 
even then to look upon the amounts of expense, etc., as only generally indicative 
of the conditions obtaining at the time or place discussed. 1 

The reviewer has compiled a table, for the different items of expense for all of 
the stores treated as a unit, wherein the averages differ markedly from modes and 
medians. To have prepared such a table rather than one in which the respective 
averages are computed for stores of similar size, location, position, etc., is to do 
precisely the thing against which the Bureau so frequently and painstakingly 
protested; that is, to take general averages in preference to those which represent 
the greatest detail obtainable for a particular situation. Moreover, the table 
compiled by the reviewer forcibly illustrates the difficulties which would have 
been encountered in comparing the stores in the detail which was required had 
the Bureau chosen to use modes or medians. In many cases modes or medians 
derived from the totals, even under the detail in which the stores are tabulated, 
would not have made it possible to have compared stores group by group. To 
base comparisons, as the reviewer does, on modes and medians for totals alone, as 
contrasted with those for the detailed groups, is inexcusable, because to do so in- 
volves averaging things which are patently non-homogeneous. 

The study is also criticized because relatively few frequency distributions are 
given. The Bureau would like to have printed the frequency distributions 
not only for the totals but for every item of the detail. This, however, seemed 
unnecessary, and quite impossible within the amount of space available. Ac- 
cordingly, it chose the method of classifying the stores in great detail and then of 
computing arithmetic means. These are precise and allow comparisons to be 
made from store-group to store-group. It did, however, supply the frequencies 
for the different elements of expense, for sales, turnover, depreciation, discounts, 
fixtures, outstanding accounts, returned goods, sales per square foot of floor space, 
etc., for 1919, or for another appropriate year, and called attention repeatedly 
to the fact that averages should be interpreted in terms of the number of instances 
used and in conformity with the peculiarities exhibited in the frequency tables. 

Attention is also called to the fact that more identical stores are shown for the 
three years 1914, 1918, and 1919 than for 1914 alone. The reason for this would 
have been patent to the reviewer had he observed the plan under which the data 
are presented. For each of the three years for the identical stores it was neces- 

'The discussion on pages 167, 192-193, 203-204, 215, 263, 314-315, 388-389, 467, 469-470, 478, 523, 
533-34 — selecting only a few places where attention is given to this topic — is sufficient to indicate the 
care that is used to caution the reader not to use averages without the supporting data to which they 
apply. 
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sary, as the data are presented, for each store to report only sales and rent, while 
for the single year, 1914, it was necessary that sales, rent, and total expense be 
reported. The use of a different number of stores in the various presentations is 
typical of the method followed throughout the study. The reason for doing this 
is referred to by the reviewer in another connection and should have been evident 
to him in this case. 

In brief, the reviewer, while describing in a general way the contents of the 
Bureau's study, forgets the purpose of the study and takes little note of the 
methods which have been used to realize it. Because of the fact that statistical 
data are always susceptible to misuse, that they may appear to be exact and at 
the same time be full of error, and that many people are credulous to a fault in 
the use of them, the Bureau took special precaution to guard against its findings 
being improperly used. If its efforts in this respect have been almost completely 
overlooked by the reviewer, it can only hope that such will not be the case on the 
part of others into whose hands the volumes come. 



Horace Secrist 



The Bureau of Business Besearch, 
Northwestern University, School of Commerce 



A REPLY 

By H. K. Hebwitz 



On the essential points Professor Secrist and I do not differ. The arithmetic 
mean is easy to find and easy to compute. Modes and medians are not. As 
Professor Secrist knows, however, and as the illustrations that I take from his 
study clearly show, the arithmetic mean, although it is easy to calculate or even 
because it is easy to compute, frequently does not show what it professes to show. 
This is my point. And it still seems to me true that matters of this kind should 
not be left to the scrutiny of ordinary readers of books of this sort, who usually 
are so little practiced in the art of statistics. 

With regard to Professor Secrist's second point that the "detailed" tables 
would have yielded different results than the "total" tables, I can only add that 
an examination of the "detailed" tables does not confirm Professor Secrist's 
statement. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Vital Statistics Courses. The following information on vital statistics 

education in schools of public health was collected by the Committee on Vital 

'Statistics of the American Statistical Association: 

University of Chicago. Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology 
Vital statistics and epidemiology. Professor E. O. Jordan. 

Harvard University. School of Public Health. 

An elementary course of lectures and laboratory work designed to familiarize the 
student with descriptive vital statistics, with graphic representation and with the 
basic theory of probabilities and correlation. Edwin B. Wilson, Professor of Vital 
Statistics. 



